APRIL, 1946 


A Need for Knowledge 


The nation’s fisheries constitute one 
of its largest and richest natural re- 
sources. It is a food resource and the 
late war taught us the vital importance 
to continued national existence of an 
abundant supply of foodstuffs. Other 
forms of wealth can be withdrawn and 
man will survive, but food is the very 
fuel of life itself. 

Fish have been a staple food product 
of mankind since time immemorial, yet 
less is actually known about the fisheries 
than in regard to other food items such 
as cereals, meats, fruits, etc. The people 
engaged in the work of supplying the 
world with fish food, operate more by 
rule of thumb, guess, and conjecture, 
than any other industrial group in 
the world. They have theories, premises, 
and prophecies by the thousands, but 
are sadly lacking in facts. 

Their raw product lives in an unseen 
world which .man travels only occa- 
sionally and in devices which are not 
developed to the point where observa- 
tion and study are practical. 

Consider the Columbia River salmon. 
It appears at maturity, entering the 
streams and lakes of the Columbia 
basin. This generation spawns and dies 
and a new generation is born. From the 
period the adult salmon reaches the 
spawning ground, and, until the new 
generation is ready to leave for the sea 
again, it can be closely studied and the 
necessary factual data is fairly complete. 

Once the tiny salmon turn down- 
stream the book becomes a collection 
of more or less blank pages with only 
here and there a stray note appearing. 

We do know that these fish will en- 
counter obstacles on their safe journey 
to the ocean, such as dams, turbines, 
irrigation ditches, predators, and pollu- 
tion, but know little of the actual sur- 
vival factor from these dangers. 

We do know that the salmon spend 
from three to four years of their life in 
the ocean depths and that they appear 
from time to time along the continental 
shelf off our coast. 

That is about the sum and substances 
of our knowledge. We know that millions 
of tiny salmon are hatched and start 
seaward. We know that only thousands 
return. We do not know the menaces 
and dangers that may confront them 
during their long sojourn at sea. 

We know that such menaces exist 
for we have found out that a large 
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escapement and good hatching condi- 
tions do not always result in a good re- 
turn of mature fish at the completion of 
the cycle, and that some times there 
will be a larger return than expected 
from a cycle which started with a poor 
escapementand poor hatching conditions. 
The answers are in the ocean depths. 

Consider the albacore tuna which 
appear off our coast for a few months 
each year in varying quantities. This 
fish appears in almost every ocean on 
the globe. Our only knowledge of it is 
gained from biological studies carried 
on during this period. The remainder 
of its life history is a blank page. We 
do not know where it goes, how it lives, 
or where it spawns. 

The same conditions exist as to other 
varieties of fish and crustaceans taken 
in the world fishery. 

The commercial fisherman ‘doesn’t 
know his luck.’’ He can draw inferences 
from the few facts in his possession but 
the result is only a guess. He cannot 
predict his catch and must be content 
with what comes into his net. 

Lacking certain knowledge no_pre- 
diction can be made as to the production 
possibilities for any season and the 
application of sound principles of con- 
servation are difficult. 

Any study designed to trace the life 
and movements of fish at sea is certain 
to require much time and expense but 
the value of the resource certainly is 
justification for the expenditure of both 
the time and money. It is a public prob- 
lem that should be undertaken at once 
and on a scale that will bring results. 


Conservation 


Some weeks ago the Oregon Fish 
Commission proposed to the Oregon 
Game Commission that sports angling 
on the Willamette, where the anglers 
now admit they take a bigger tonnage 
than did the commercial fishermen, 
before that stream was closed to com- 
mercial operators, be shut down a 
few days each week as a conservation 
measure. The Fish Commission pointed 
out that commercial operators had vol- 
untarily agreed to forego the usual ten 
days’ fishing on the Columbia River in 
March during the time the Willamette 
fish are in that river, because of losses 
sustained in the heavy Willamette floods 
in the hatchery areas. At the hearing 
before the Game Commission some 
anglers protested. The Game Commis- 


sion took the matter under advisement. 

Since that time the only voices we 
have heard ‘raised in favor of this con- 
servation move were those of the Isaak 
Walton League chapter in Portland, and 
editorial comment in the Salem States- 
man which included the assertion that 
Salem sportsmen were in favor of such 
restrictions. There may have been 
others. We had hoped that approval 
would be general on the part of con- 
servationists. Perhaps they are outnum- 
bered by the “conservation for the other 
fellow” or “more fish for my dish”’ boys. 


Cover Page 


The picture on our cover page is a 
bird’s-eye view of a Dungeness crab. 
This crab frequents the Pacific Ocean 
along the shoreline off the north Pacific 
Coast and ventures into the bays and 
inlets. Its meat is pure white and has a 
delicate and pleasing flavor. The average 
crab measures about seven inches across 
the back of its shell although some 
measure between eight and nine inches. 
They will average about two pounds in 
weight and will yield about 22 per cent 
in meat when picked. Each year the 
Dungeness crab sheds its shell during 
the late summer months and during 
that time spends some weeks with the 
new shell soft and fragile until time 
hardens into a protective armor again. 
Crabs are not caught or marketed during 
that period as their meat is watery and 
the yield of meat to total weight drops 
as low as ten per cent. 

CRPA markets canned and frozen 
Dungeness crab under its well known 


Bumble Bee brand. 
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Fishermen to Start 
Out April 30; Crab 
Production Peak Due 


The Columbia River salmon fishing 
season will open at noon, April 30, and 
will continue until noon, May 20, when 
it will be closed for a 20-day period, 
opening again on June 10, and contin- 
uing to the regular August closure on 
August 25th. No particular indications 
exist as to the possibilities for an early 
season catch. There has been little 
salmon movement noted over Bonne- 
ville Dam. The Willamette River sports 
catch has been fairly good. Troll de- 
liveries have been heavier than usual 
but have not indicated the presence of 
any considerable runs of mature fish 
ready to enter the river. 

Indications point to high water which 
will not handicap gillnetters in the 
lower and middle river and will permit 
day and night fishing. The muddy water, 
however, sometimes acts as a deterrent 
to entrance by the salmon runs. A fair 
number of fishermen are expected on 
the river with probably more boats out 
than last year, although many fishermen 
will wait until after the 20-day closed 
period: Lack of plenty of high paid jobs 
on shore and the return of a number of 
ex-service men fishermen will account 
for the increase. 


Halibut Fleet Out 


Halibut boats will also start out about 
the same time as the season opens after 
midnight, April 30, on the ocean areas 
adjacent to the Columbia River. No 
returns are expected under three days 
to a week following the opening day, as 
unless catches are unusually heavy the 
boats will explore the area for the best 
fishing grounds before coming in. 


Production Light 


Stormy weather, persistent for the 
past eight months continued to handicap 
fishermen and to cut down production. 

Crab production for the period March 
1 to April 10, amounted to approxi- 
mately 185,000 pounds with a portion 
of the pack being frozen and the balance 
going into cans. The peak of production 
in this item is expected to be reached 
during the next 60 days. 

During the same period trawl fish 
receipts amounted to about 500,000 
pounds with rock fish the predominant 
item. Softening of the market on ac- 
count of large imports of fillets from 
Iceland and a refusal of the fishermen 


COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON SEASON TO OPEN 
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The crew of the Kiwanda loading frozen herring for bait. Like most long-line halibut 

boats the Kiwanda went out prior to the opening of the halibut season to “work-out” the 

gear on other fish. The Kiwanda shortly after this picture was taken delivered over 8000 

pounds of ling cod to CRPA’s Newport station. The Kiwanda will be on the halibut 
banks when the season opens May 1. 


GILL NET ON RACK 


Columbia gillnetter getting ready for 


fishing season. 


to operate at below OPA ceiling prices 
affected production. 


Trolling Results Good 
Well over 100,000 pounds of troll 


salmon were received in the past 40 
days, an amount in excess of receipts for 
the past several years. Production for 
the first ten days of April was about 
equal to that of the entire month of 
March but mid April storms slowed 
down operations. 


Ilwaco Improvement 


The fishing industry in this area is 
backing the Port of Ilwaco in its drive 
to obtain a mooring basin and_ for 
deepening the west channel into Bakers 
Bay. Located on the north side of the 
Columbia River near the mouth, the 
port has been handicapped by lack of a 
good channel entrance and adequate 
mooring facilities. CRPA maintains a 
station at Ilwaco which not only handles 
ocean and river deliveries but acts as a 
transfer point for truck deliveries from 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Bay. 


TRAWL FISH 


Dumping a box of rock cod just off the 
deck of the dragger Alten at CRPA Cold 


Storage. 
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Huge Nets Used 
to Take Vitamin 
Bearing Sharks 


One of the most interesting of the 
extensive fisheries off the coasts of 
Oregon and Washington is the shark 
fishery. Two types of shark constitute 
the main production items, the soupfin 
shark and the dog fish. Both fish are 
taken for the vitamin oil content of 
their livers. Little use to date has been 
found for the carcasses which are un- 
suitable in the main for animal or 
human food. Generally the livers are 
removed at sea and the carcasses 
dumped overboard. 

The soupfin shark weighs on the 
average from-55 to 60 pounds and is 
about five and a half feet long. Its liver 
is large, being about 10 per cent of its 
body weight. Two types of net fishing 
are used to take the soupfin. Diver net 
fishermen use about 300 to 400 fathoms 
to a set, and sink them on an average of 
around 100 fathoms to the bottom of 
the ocean floor. The nets have a ten 
inch mesh and are generally about 22 
meshes deep. Heavy lead lines take them 
to the bottom of the ocean and the nets 
are held upright by glass ball floaters. 
The diver fisherman sinks his sets 
which are marked by buoys and leaves 
them down for about 30 hours. Some- 
times storms keep him from taking 
them up and they must be left out for 
days. In such cases there are sometimes 
heavy losses as eels and other fish prey 
on the entangled sharks and strip the 
bones clean. 


Nets Two Miles Long 


Floater net fishermen use a tremen- 
dous net from 1400 to 2000 fathoms in 
length and 60 to 90 meshes deep. A 
2000 fathom net is over two miles long. 
These nets are weighted so they sink 
slightly below the surface of the ocean. 
The fishing craft remains tied to one end 
and a flag buoy marks the other end. 
A floater net completely equipped will 
cost from $8000 to $12,000, depending 
upon its length. Sometimes one of 
these huge nets is lost when a sudden 
storm comes up. At other times the net 
suddenly tears away, just why the fisher- 
men do not know. [t may be sudden 
down currents of terrific force, or huge 
marine animals becoming entangled and 
taking net and all to the bottom. Most 
of the floater net fishing is carried along 
on the 125 fathom curve off the coast. 
The soupfin liver has the highest vita- 
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SHARK LIVERS IMPORTANT FISHERY ITEM 


“TANKING” SHARK NETS 
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Shark gear on net rack for drying and mending. 


min potency of any other shark liver, 
running around 110,000 USP units per 
gram, as compared with an average 
about 13,000 units per gram for dog- 
fish livers. 

Sold By Test 

Fish livers brought in are placed in 
marked lots. Originally purchases from 
the fisherman was based on weight of 
the livers. It was found, however, that 
each lot differed, sometimes radically, 
in oil content and vitamin potency. 
Today all lots are tested as to oil content 
and potency and the price based on the 
results of the tests. 

Dogfish, a small shark averaging 
around 14 to 20 pounds in weight are 
caught by hook and line, trawl nets 
dragged along the ocean floor, and in 
some rare instances by gillnets. The 


take of dogfish livers during the past 
year was larger than that of soupfin 
livers. 

Between 500,000 and 600,000 pounds 
of shark livers are landed in Oregon 
each year. 

In addition to shark livers a small 
amount of vitamin oils is obtained from 
trawl fish, halibut, tuna, etc. 


Vacations? 


Under the union contract signed last 
August, CRPA employees who worked 
more than 700 hours during 1945 have 
vacation pay coming. The opportunity 
to obtain this vacation pay for 1945 
expires May 1, and many employees 
have not as yet taken advantage of the 
offer. Are you one of them? 


CRPA’s 1946 Alaskan Expedition got 
underway this month with the dispatch 
of the company’s new 72 foot drag 
boat, the Swiftwater, and the chartered 
purse seiner Mavis to the company’s 
cannery sites at Bristol Bay. Each motor 
vessel had a power scow in tow. The two 
scows, the Thor and the Porpoise, will 
be used in the Alaska operation. The 
personnel on board included, in addition 
to the crews of the towing craft, about 
35 mechanics and maintenance men 
who will begin to put the Nushagak 
Cannery, which has not been operated 
since 1940, into shape for operation 
this year. 

Four of the party will go to the 
company’s Naknek Cannery to ready 
that operation. Nushagak Superintend- 
ent John Head will fly in to Bristol Bay 
about May 1, and will greet the party 
on its arrival. It is expected that the 
two boats with their tows will require 
about 20 days to make the trip. 

The main expedition of fishermen and 
cannery workers will leave late in May. 
It is expected that about 750 fishermen 
and cannery employees will be required 
in the operation of the two canneries 
about half of whom will consist of resi- 
dents of the Alaska area. No final deci- 
sion has been reached to date as to 
whether or not the main party will go 
north on the company’s steamship the 


W. L. Thompson. 


CRPA’s Naknek Cannery 


; caine ke ot seg tiie treats 


on Bristol Bay, Alaska—Photo by Marjory Collins. 


Cannery Contract 
Negotiations Are 
Started in April 


Labor negotiations in connection with 
the mew cannery workers’ union con- 
tract in this area were initiated in April. 

Principal union demands included the 
establishment of many new  classifica- 
tions, a night shift differential, forty 
hour week, and a raise in base wage 
rates of 25 cents an hour across the 
board. 

Employers replied by pointing out 
that the local cannery had 
received base wage rate increases amount- 
ing to 70 per cent on the average since 
January, 1941, and that base wage rate 
increases in the other principal indus- 
tries of the country in the same period 
had averaged between 18 and 20 per 
cent. They stated that the workers did 
not face any reduction in take home 
because of curtailed hours of work, as 
the hours of work would be governed as 
nebe by production of fish. 
Government statistics, they said, were 
to the effect that the cost of living rise 
in the same period was 33 per cent. 

The employers offered a raise in base 
rates of 5 cents an hour effective when 
OPA acted on an application for a ceiling 
price increase on their products. The 
packers have absorbed the previous 
wage increases, although their selling 
prices have remained under ceiling es- 
tablished shortly after the start of the 
war. This increase was offered for all 
classifications except filleters who re- 
ceive $1.10 an hour under the present 
contract, and inexperienced minor labor. 
The packers stated that present aspects 
of the fillet market did not justify in 
any way any increase in the present cost 
of production. 

The union promptly rejected the 
packers’ wage increase offer, and on 
April 15 announced plans to apply to 
NLRB for permission to take a strike 
vote. The vote will be taken 30 days 
after the filing of the formal application 
unless differences are settled in the 
interim. 

Negotiations will be continued during 
that period. To date they have resulted 
in the ironing out of many of the work- 
ing condition problems leaving the wage 
problem as the principal matter for 
debate. 

The negotiations carried on up to the 
present time involve the industry con- 
tract at Newport as well as for the 
Astoria area. 


workers 


past 
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IN CRPA LABORATORY 


Eldred Mittet, testing shark livers for oil 


and vitamin content at CRPA’s Cold 
Storage plant laboratory. 
e e 
Visitors 


Frithjof Bjelland, fish canner of Norway. 

Jay Matteson, Portland broker. 

Ross Bagley, Bagley & Co., San Francisco, 
brokers, and Robert R. Breckbill, Los Angeles 
representative of the same concern. 

E. W. Harrison, president. Wm. H. Stanley 
Co., New York brokers. 

John Happy, Spokane broker. 

H. R. Hines, Select Sea Foods, Inc., Grand 
Island, Neb. 

Charles Farnsworth 
Great Northern Railway. 

D. A. Herzog and W. H. Talmadge, Pacific 
Steel Warehouse Co., Portland. 

Aldo Casseretto, of Koulouris & Casseretto, 
Los Angeles brokers, and Joe Merlo, salesman 
for the same concern. 


and C. A. Gerken, 


Leroy Christey, Pacific Exploration Co., 
Seattle, Wn. 
‘Colonel Harlander and Charles Houser, 


Brighton Fish Co., Bellingham, Wn. 

Ed Littler, wholesaler, Portland. 

Guy Shaw, Shaw-Davis, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and C. Davis their Waterloo, Iowa repre- 
sentative. 


G. Y. Harry (left), Portland broker, and 
L. W. Spencer, Fred Meyer, Inc., repre- 
sentative during recent visit to Astoria. 


Silverside Fry of 
1944 Take Leave 
of Hatchery Ponds 


Around a quarter of a million silver- 
side fry, remnants of the 1944 hatch 
were released this month at Klaskanine 
Hatchery of the Oregon Fish Commis- 
sion near Astoria according to Max 
Frame, hatchery superintendent. The 
balance of the 1944 run had to be re- 
leased at from six to eight months of age 
because of lack of adequate water supply 
in hatchery ponds. 

The fish released this month are in 
splendid condition according to Frame 
and well able to take care of themselves. 
Since the hatchery established the plan 
some years ago of holding as many 
silvers as possible to from 14 to 18 
months of age the returns have been 
rapidly increasing. The fish recently 
released were about 15 months of age. 
Six million silver eggs were taken in 
1945 at Klaskanine. About 4,000,000 
were held at the hatchery and the 
balance sent to other hatcheries along 
the Oregon Coast. 


FOR OCEAN VOYAGE 
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Fifteen-month-old Silverside salmon fry 
starting on a seaward journey from holding 
ponds at Klaskanine Hatchery near As. 
toria. The little salmon are dropping into 
a box. They will be dipped out, counted, 
and weighed, and then released into the 
hatchery stream from which they will head 
for the Pacific Ocean about 20 miles away. 
Those which survive the vicissitudes of 
ocean life will return big bright gleaming 
salmon. 


Libby Power Scow 
Delivered; Seine 


Punts Constructed 
CRPA shipyard has announced the 


completion and delivery this month of 
the power scow Porpoise, constructed 
for Libby, McNeill & Libby. However, 
as the owners will not need the new 
80-foot craft in their 1946 operation, 
it will be towed north by CRPA and 
used in this company’s operation at 
Naknek, Alaska. 

The Porpoise is powered by two six 
cylinder Diesel Cummings engines which 
develop 125 h.p. each. It has provision 
for accommodation of a crew of six and 
can carry a payload of close to 170 tons. 

Five Alaska gillnet boats have been 
completed during the past month and 
four “monkey” boats designed to oper- 
ate in Alaska waters will soon be 
complete. 

The yard has under construction 10 
seine punts, 18 feet long with an eight 
foot beam. They have blunt bows and 
sterns and are designed for use in con- 
nection with Alaska set net operations. 

During the month 10 fishing boats 
were hauled onto the ways for major 
and minor repairs. Repair and renova- 
tion jobs are expected to increase as 
weather conditions improve and the 
main fishing season approaches. 


ENDING NET 
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Amid the draped folds of their big trawl 
net members of the crew of the Dorothy 
keep their fingers flying as they mend a 
tear in the stout web. Rocky projections on 
the ocean bed, bits of sunken wreckage, 
and other undersea obstructions work 
havoc on the trawlers gear and cost many 
hours of fishing time. Nowadays too, there 
is always the hazard of picking up a mine 
that has drifted in from across the Pacific. 
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Eighty-foot power scow built by CRPA Shipyard for Libby, McNeill & 


* 
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Libby on her trial 


run on the Columbia River at Astoria. The craft is destined for use in Alaska. 


THE “SWIFTWATER” 


CRPA’s new drag boat constructed at the company’s shipyard on her trial run in Youngs 
Bay off Astoria, Oregon. 


Lumber Lacking 


Construction work on the two purse 
seine boats to be built by CRPA ship- 
yard for Libby, McNeill & Libby has 
been postponed because of the inability 
to procure lumber at this time. Work 
will be initiated on the boats as soon as 
it is possible to obtain the required 
timbers and planking. 


Takes Pictures 

James Larsen, cinemotographer, for 
Coronet Productions, a division of Es- 
quire, Inc., was an Astoria visitor during 
the month and photographed a number 
of scenes on the Astoria waterfront, for 
inclusion in an educational film de- 
picting western industries. He plans to 
return at a later date with the idea of 
working out a film on the local fishing 
industry. 
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ASTORIA MOORING BASIN 


A part of the ocean fishing fleet in the mooring basin near Astoria Port Terminals. 


TRAWLER “BOBBIN” 
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Used by Dragger Alten to ease progress of net over rocky sea bottom. Loading supplies on CRPA MV Swiftwater enroute to Alaska. 
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